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serfs in England; but the word villain has remained
in this new sense, and gives us a complete story of
the misunderstanding and dislike which must have
existed between " noble " and " simple " to cause
such a change in the meaning of the word.

The word churl has a somewhat similar history.
We say now that a sulky, ungracious person is a
" mere churl," or behaves in a " churlish " manner,
never thinking of the original meaning of the word.
Here, again, is a little story of injustice. The present
use of the word comes from the supposition that
only the mere labourer could behave in a sulky or
bad-tempered way.

Knave is another of those words which originally
described persons of poor condition and have now
come to mean a wicked or deceitful person. A
knave, as we now understand the word, means a
person who cheats in a particularly mean way, but
formerly the word meant merely " boy." It then
came to mean " servant/' just as the word gargon
(" boy ") is used for all waiters in French restaurants.
Another word which now means, as a rule, some one
unutterably wicked, is wretch, though it is also used
rather contemptuously to describe some one who is
not wicked but unutterably miserable. Yet in Old
English this word merely meant an " exile." An
exile was a person to be pitied, and also sometimes
a person who had done something wrong, and we
get both these ideas in the modern uses of the
word. The word blackguard, which now means a